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CHAPTER I. 


Tux Spaniards, who had, with much labor and no little blood- 
shed, subdued the lower part of the country now known by the 
name of Mexico, led on by Hern»n Cortes and his equally val- 
jant successors, were not long in pushing their discoveries to 
the North and the West; and, accompanied by trains of emi- 
grants and hordes of insatiate priests, they had, within fifty 
years from the death of the ill-fated Montezuma, become ac- 
quainted with the whole country, from the City of Mexico to 
the heads of the Rio Grande del Norte. Somewhat recovered, 
by this time, from the dreams of unbounded wealth, which had 
been at first so fully realized, they were now extending them- 
selves along upon all the rivers and creeks on every side of the 
city, and commencing in some small degree the cultivation of 
the soil. 

At the period whereat we choose to commence our tale, the 
Cities of Guadalajara and Durango were founded, and the coun- 
try around them presented some appearances of populousness 
and civilization ; but as you went higher up to the North, in the 
barren, mountainous and inclement territory of New Mexico, 
there was a line of settlements upon the Del Norte, while to 
the East and West of that river the aboriginals held undisputed 
possession, and, undiminished and unconnected, were watch- 
ing with jealous eyes the advances and growing prosperity of 
their white neighbors. 

Four years before the precise time at which our tale commen- 
ces, a regiment of infantry and a company of cavalry had been 
sent from Durango to escort a party of emigrants high up on 
the Del Norte, and to build a fort and station themselves there. 
They were, as was usual, accompanied by a goodly number of 
priests, who, to do them justice, were at least uninfluenced in 
their views and the ‘performance of what they doubtless consid- 
ered their duty, by danger or hardship. The force thus sent 
met with no opposition except from one or two small tribes sef 
tled immediately on the river, and who were easily conquered. 
The settlements were soon formed, and for four years remained 
undisturgd. This was owing to two or three causes. In the 
first place, Indians are seldom known to join in large bodies for || 
the prosecution of any enterprize ; they are too entirely free, 
to submit to the despotism necessary to the maintenance of a 
large force, and to the conducting of war ona large scale. — 
The consequence is, that Indian warfare always resolves itself 
into a series of detached and disconnected predatory excursions, 
and that there is seldom any enterprize undertaken which re- 
quires large bodies of men, and never when it is continued for 
any length of time. And the reason was, that the Spaniards 
entered the country with protestations of friendship, and that 
their settling upon the river only interfered with a few small 
tribes who were soon overcome. As the others were not trou- 
bled, they had no sufficient reason to induce them to take up 
arms. Their hunting ground was in the mountains, or in the 
plains to the East of them, and for this reason the naked and 
barren valleys on the rivers were valueless to them; and the 
third and principal reason was, that the priests, not yet feeling 
quite strong enough, did not at first meddle with their religion, 
or attempt to convert them to Christianity. 

In the course of the four years, however, various changes 
had been wrought. The fort was stationed about half way be- 
tween the Paso del Norte —a place three hundred miles above 
Chihuahua — and Santa Fe, and a considerable settlement had 
grown up near it. Two or three tribes in the vicinity had been 
converted and baptized — and, encouraged by this success, the 
priests had extended peneien Northw ard as far as Sete Fe, 
and had succeeded in converting the San Domingo and Pecos 
tribes, who spoke a common, language. Finding, however, in 
Some cases, some obstinate heretics, froward and bold contem- 
ners of the truth, they proceeded to consult rather the edification 
of their souls than the gratification of their bodies, and did in 
sundry cases use a little wholesome discipline, and inflict some 





very unreasonably, no doubt, took in evil part — so that the |tinged here and there with red—as though a fire burned 


conquests of the fathers remained confined to the tribes afore- | through it. 
said, though they were stationed even among the Nabajo. 


Over the Eastern mountains, dark volumes of 
cloud, black as though they nursed the thunder, rolled and 
foamed, without descending into the valley. The hills were 
still spread with the scanty greenness of Summer, and here and 
the surrounding tribes — owing, perhaps, to a company of one || there you could see columns of red earth, twenty-five feet high, 
hundred men, which had been sent pn from the Rio Abajo — [standing insulated at the side of the hill from which they had 
the river below, where the lower fort was placed — to Santa Fe || been worn by the action of water. In places, they may be seen 
— which company doubtless tended to keep the infidels in awe. | standing in*this manner at least four hundred feet above the 
The infant colony, however, existed in fear and trembling, and || level of the Del Norte, perfectly round, and worn in circles by 
the people nestled close under the shadow of the forts, where || the action of the water. There is no doubt but that the tops of 
they laboriously raised their mais, their red pepper, their onions, || these mountains were at one time islands in a great sea. 
their wheat, and their punche, or tobacco ; and eveny man went Sentinels were standing here and there upon the fortifications, 
passing from one to another every half hour the cry, ‘ Sentinela 
|alerta!’ and then moving their round again with all the gravity 
of the Spanish soldier. They were armed at all points, after 
the manner described in about a thousand veritable novels, of 
which Calavar, by our own countryman, Dr. Bird, is one of the 
ibe »st, and which sufficiently describes the armor of that period. 
| All of them bore the short, clumsy musket with a large lock, of 
which the springs were all on the outside. 

| A single officer, with a small epaulette and a crooked Turkish 
with the lower country was slow and uncertain, and the emi- |scimetar, was standing upon the parapet, gazing out upon the 
grants were in the situation of men who had shut themselves) singular and beautiful scene presented by the silver curtain of 
out from the world, and whose life depended now on the mercy || mist, and the black masses on the mountains. 
of the sleeping savage. How soon he might awake, they knew 


As yet, however, there had been no insult or violence offered 





to the majesty of the king or the servants of Heaven by any of 


armed — after a fashion — to his work, keeping ever one eye on 
the look-out toward the mountain. The truth was, that their 
situation was somewhat precarious and uncertain. On the 
North, South, East, and West, they were environed by enemies. 
The Apaches, the Eutas, the Nabajos, the Cumanches, the Ti- 
suqui, the Poguaque, the Taos, the Xemes, the Picuris, and the 
dozen other tribes on the Del Norte above the Rio Abajo, were 
all hostile, and could have numbered, had they been disposed to || 
act in concert, at least fifty thousand men. 





Communication 


He was a young 
‘and slender Spaniard, with a keen, black, yet melancholy eye, 
not. la high brow, a small, compressed mouth, and altogether an emi- 

Having said thus much, in order to prepare the way for our|| nently handsome countenance. 
reader, we shall lay before him the opening scene of our story. 

The place whereto we wish to bring the reader was a valley 
between two ridges of mountains, which extended in parallel 


| His dress was studiously ele- 
|gant, and had in it something of the Moorish fashion in the 
wide pantaloons, the embroidered tunic, and the sandals reach- 
‘ing half way to the knee. His cap of velvet was ornamented 
in front by a bright emerald, and on his shoulders a long and 
‘ample cloak of black silk was hung negligently, showing his 
fine form to great advantage. He was evidently deeply rapt in 
|admiration of the scene before him, and was totally unconscious 
The blue wagers of the Del Norte ran through the valley — not, ‘of the approach of another officer, who came with a quick, 
as in our Western country, with a broad, rich bottom, but with ‘restless step from the upper part of the fort. This officer was 
here and there a narrow strip of low and level marsh on‘one|| apparently about the same age with the former. His counte- 
side or the other — and again, with the low hills jutting into it, | mance was handsome, but his black eyes, unlike the quiet keen- 
till the waters washed their base. |ness of those of the former, were quick, merry, and sparkling. 

The particular part of the valley with which we have most|| His cheek bones were higher, and his mouth not so close and 
to do was a level plain on the Eastern side of the river, extend- || He also wore the black Spanish cloak, but there 
ing perhaps eight or nine miles in length, and of one and a half’ | was an appearance of extreme foppery and affectation about 


lines as far either way as the eye could reach —running in a 
direction nearly North and South. The valley itself might}; 
have been fifteen miles in width, but owing to the great height 
of the mountains on each side of it, it seemed much narrower. 





| compressed. 





in width. On the opposite side of the river was a colfection of|| him, which was wanting in his brother officer. 

He stepped lightly up behind his absent and thoughtful com- 
rade, and striking him slightly on the shoulder with a light 
sw itch, exclaimed merrily — 


| 
| low, irregular hills, setting close in to the river — bare and red Al 
and far in the rear towered the high and grotesque peaks of the}; 
| Rocky Mountains. | 





On the Eastern side, the low hills encir- |! 
|cled the //anitg, or little plain, in the same manner — and the!) ‘ What! Carlos el Mago ! — studying upon the charms of your 
| mountains came round with a sweep from the North, till, be slow | |' mistress before you have taken your breakfast, and tracing a re- 
the valley, they seemed to meet and be identified with the | semblance to the beautiful Eugenia in those grim clouds which 
Western range. At nearly an equal distance from the two ex- | are rolling about on the heads of the Sierras? Mort de Dios! 
tremes of the level, and close on the edge of the river, stood || but you are as silent as old Velasquez’s new horologe, after it 
the fort, built of rocks and mud with considerable art and regu- || had lain in the water a month. 
Within the walls,}) wherein your fancy hath painted the face of your lady love 
which were at least seven feet in height, was a guard-house, a|| peeping through the mist, and if I can see it too I will down 
collection of irregular edifices serving as barracks for the offi- || on my knees and pray to her as fervently as ever I did to any 
| cers, and a house for the commanding officer — all built of mud, | ‘saint in the calendar.’ 
‘for in that country there is but little timber. Just below the | ‘What! is it you, Dumont? Iam glad to see you. I was 
| fort was a group of buildings of the same kind, which consti- || just admiring that beautiful silver curtain of mist, let down 
|tated the village, consisting perhaps of twenty houses — and | |from the sky at the lower end of the valley. Ah! if I had the 
| below and beyond these were the fields, undivided by hedges, | ‘talents of some of those maestros de pintura who breathe the 
|and surrounded by a continuation of the same ditch which sur golden and delicious air of Italy, I would immortalize this cur- 
| rounded the fort — serving thus the double purpose of defence | \| ‘sed v alley. 
land of watering the ground. 


Come, show me the cloud 





larity, and surrounded by a broad ditch. 








But what do you out of bed so early? You are not 
From this ditch sluices were used | wont to be so sprightly a riser.’ 
to turn the water into the fields, which, when prepared for water- | ‘ Nay, answer your own question. What turned you out in such 
ing, had a marvellous resemblance to a honeycomb, being laid || season, to come hither to gaze at these grim old sentinels, who 
up in little squares, communicating one with another. Within|| are stalking about, for the whole world like graven statues, ex- 
the fort were two cannon, pointing, one to the Eastern hills, Mort de mi vida! but I 
and the other to the opposite side of the river —small brass!) believe that old Francisco routed you this. morning, to serve 
pieces, with a great deal of ornament about them, but: ‘clumsily some peculiar purposes of his own.’ 
wrought. Francisco is too heavy-headed, and too much in 
Such was the Fort of San Geronimo, on the morning of the || love with the comforts of his bed, ever to anticipate me in get- 
10th of September, 1680. The sun was not yet risen, but the |ting out of it. No. 1 am commonly an early riser, and am 
red light was swelling over the tops of the mountains, which | only surprized at seeing you here at an hour when you are gen- 
were already whitening with snow. At the Southern end of|/erally taking your second nap. You, like Francisco, are some- 
the valley there was a thin sheet of perfectly white mist — as thing of a sluggard.’ 
| though a white curtain had dropped from heaven ; above this a} 


|cept in the single matter of motion ? 


‘ No, no. 








1 ‘Why, what aslanderer are you! To be sure, you are an ear- 





small punishment upon the refractory savages — which they 


,|| body of heavy, blue and livid vapor was swelling and foaming, |/lier riser than Henri Dumont — but, Sante Madre de Dieu! is 
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not the difference more than made up by the difference in our 
hours of retiring ?’ 

‘That may be.’ 

‘Hush! and let me finish. And is it not obvious that the 
only cause for your unmerciful murdering of sleep is, that your 
brain is too much occupied with the image of la belle Euge- 





nia, for Morpheus to gain entrance, or at least to hold posses- 
sion? Answer me that, before you slander your friends. And} 
| 


am I not twice as long in dressing as you are ? — which is cer- 


, tainly a most sufficient reason for my not being stationed here 


| 


at early daylight, like an image of Alfonso the Goth. Take, 
time, and answer me that, mon ami.’ 
‘ Very good reasons, and convincing. You certainly do pay | 
more attention to the apparelling of your own beautiful self, 
than does any other man in the fort — and the consequence is, 
that you are universally allowed to be the best specimen of a. 
well dressed man in the regiment.’ 
‘Bah! And suppose that I am, Senor el Mago — should not 
a lively and mercurial Frenchman be allowed to take a little 
more pains in dressing, than a grave, dignified, and philosophi- | 
eal Spaniard? Answer me that, if you please, Carlos Bernal, | 
who art incomparably the handsomest man in the regiment. oil 
‘Were I, as thou art,a tall, fine, rotund personage, I might be, as 
you are, careless of externals ; but being, as I am, a lean, lank, 
and shrivelled Frenchman, it is necessary that the toilet should 
have some share of my attention. Have I not been here twelve | 
months, without making a conquest — and are not you at this 
moment in the possession of two hearts, the beautiful Eugenia, 
and Ja belle Judita? — plain proof of the necessity, to me, of 
scrupulous nicety in dress.’ | 
‘Hush! Henri — you carry your jests too far. You know) 
that this is a forbidden subject.’ 


‘J know no such thing. ButI am sorry if you are angry. — 
I may be allowed, between ourselves, to indulge in a jest, even 
at your expense. You know very well that I never speak of 


such matters, except when we are alone — and I take it ill of 


you to suppose, even for a moment, that I intended to injure 
your feelings. J should suppose that we had fought side by side 
long enough to convince you of my friendship.’ 


‘ Henri, I really beg your pardon if I have touched your feel- 


ings. Any such thing was the farthest in the world from my 
thoughts. You have indeed been my friend, and twice have 
you saved my life at the risk of your own.’ 

* Now indeed you offend me. Do not imagine that I referred 
to or hinted at any such paltry service.’ 

‘Nay, I did not; but just now I am in despair—and you 
know that at such a time one cannot bear to be jested with; so 
you will forgive me, I am sure.’ | 

‘ Certainly, Karl — as the Flemings say — certainly ; though | 
as to the despair, | do not know much about it. I do n’t recol- 
leet ever having been in despair. Why are youso? Tell me, 
and perhaps we may find some way to help you out of it. The 
fairy Eugenia is at the bottom of it, Ill be sworn. Has she 
slighted you — or have you stumbled over her pet dog, and en- 
raged her?’ 

‘ Neither; but if you have patience to listen to me awhile, I 
will unfold to you the whole matter — though it is a case, I fear, 
in which you can be of little service to me.’ 

* Vida de gloire! and why not? But should the story be as 
long as one of old Padre Barbon’s interminable harangues, and 
as dull as the razor wherewith Pedro scraped my unlucky face 
last night, I am ready to sit down here on the parapet, and listen 
gravely tothe end. See! my face is made up—’tis as long now 
as the major’s, but not quite as ugly. Go on, then — or, no — 
stop! The sun is up, and I must see to these guns. Hollo! 
you Pedro; where are you? O,I see you; come forward here, 
and let your drum take a part in the conversation.’ 

‘ The drummer, who had been in readiness, stepped forward, 
and in a moment the tones of his instrument rolled across the 
plain, and were thrown back in long echoes from the mountains 
beyond the river. As soon as this was over, Dumont commen- 
ced his orders to the small group which had gathered around 
the cannon ; and after various commands, issued in the mingled 
French and Spanish which he indulged in among his friends, 
he gave the command, ‘ Tirad!’ and the sinall piece poured its 
flame and smoke into the valley, followed by its companion on 
the other side of the fort ; and while the smoke settled heavily 
on the plain, and commenced driving slowly toward the hills, | 
he again turned to his companion. 

‘ There, those are pretty reports. I should like to try the ef- 
fect of that piece upon the red Sathans who come stalking about 
the fort every now and then, with their medicine men, &c. I 
have an idea that it would astonish them. But go on now with 
your story. See! [am seated ’— and he placed himself upon 
the edge of the fortification. 


‘ Briefly, then. You know that for a long time I have been | 
devoted to Eugenia, and that, aided by my name and the wealth 
of my family, I had indulged the hope of winning her — even 
from her proud old father, and wearing her next my heart. It! 
is needless to tell you how fondly I cherished this hope. You| 
have well known every secret of my heart, as regarded her. —| 


Without speaking, therefore, of this, you know and lament that || advancing a step or two before his men, addressed hi 

Solyman, our brother lieutenant, has been imprisoned, and will || the colonel : -- 

to-day be put upon trial for striking Lopez, his captain. You|| ‘Brother,’ said he, ‘ you sent this man to teach us. He came 
J : : , 


mself to 


know the provocation — and that you or J, in the same situa-| and we received him. We are poor, but we have always 
. | ° . as v 

tion, and with the same cause, must have done the same thing.’ |;enough wherewith to feed a friend. He told us many thinus 
‘Ido. I know and respect Solyman—as a man who never || which we could not believe, but we heard them patiently, and 


shrank from his friend, his word, or any danger. Poor Soly- 


|| were not offended. But after a time he boldly threw down our 
man! He must die, I fear —a victim to the villainy and unre- | 

| 

| 

| 


gods, and abused them and our religion. We never abused his, 
lenting ferocity of Lopez.’ He then attempted to turn away my children from their duty, 
‘Hush!— you may be overheard. I was at the colonel’s | and to make them rebel; and for this I have brought him back 
when the news of his arrest was told to Eugenia and the com- | to you. His heart is bad — his words are bad — and with us he 
pany assembled there. I marked her well — the paleness val cannot live.’ 


death — the agony of suppressed terror! Henri, she loves Soly- After this brief speech, he relinquished the hand of his pris- 

man.’ ‘ener — who immediately took refuge with the soldiery, and 
*O no.’ | raising the crucifix which he carried, he burst forth in a furious 
‘She does — upon my life, she does ; she adores him — and | tirade — 

my hopes and happiness are wrecked for ever! I could not|} ‘Men and Christians!’ he cried, ‘ | charge and adjure you to 

raise my hand or my voice against him —and J know her too | revenge the insult offered to the Holy Cross, upon these malig- 

well, to believe that she will ever love another. Even if she |) nant and stubborn heretics. I, a servant of the cross, and an 

could, the affections —the heart, which have been once be-|| humble representative of our father the pope, have been drag- 





stowed upon another, I will not accept ; the love which I re-| ged hither, bound, and with ignominy. I charge you, upon 
ceive must be a first, an only love. But though I have already | pain of excommunication and interdict, immediately to do yen- 
relinquished Eugenia, still it shakes my soul to the centre.’ | geance upon them, and thus to secure to yourselves a place in 

‘ But how, tell me, could she be induced to love the cold,}/ heaven. Kill! kill! and in their blood wash out your many 
proud, and unsociable Moresco? When did he ever smile upon || offences.’ 


her? Nay, when did he ever bestow a thought upon her?— |) It was observed that, during this malediction, the colonel — 
What blandishments, what art has he used to win her heart ?— | always a stern and bigoted enthusiast — turned red and pale by 


You must certainly be mistaken.’ | turns, and seemed agitated by fierce and wild passion; but 
‘No, Henri, said he, with a melancholy smile, ‘1 am not || there was no man in that garrison who did not feel astonished 
mistaken. But I can easily account for her love for Solyman.| when, with a hoarse and deep voice, he gave the sudden com- 
He is reserved, proud, cold — but he is nobly and enthusiasti- |) mand for a company of musquetecrs to wheel out in front of 
cally brave. He saved her father’s life. It might have been,| the small party of Indians. It was done, however — and while 
at first, merely a desire in her to try how far she could act upon | the visitants stood with folded arms, with no symptom of sur- 
his stern mind ; but now it is devotion — even to the death.’ —_ |, prize, or even knowledge of what was passing before them, the 
‘Poor Eugenia! And to-day the man on whom she has be-| colonel gave the order to fire. The captain who commanded 
stowed her heart is to be tried for his hfe. From my heart I pity || the company stared aghast —but the order was uttered in a still 
her — from my heart I pity you. But — que viva la bagatelle !|| louder tone, and he repeated it. 
You must not turn ‘statue, like Niobe, because you have lost The fire flashed from a hundred muskets, and there was a 
your mistress. Cheef up, man, and dash away the gloom from || long and loud ery of agony and wrath, and then several of the 
your heart. Let us go and drink some of old Magand’s wine. | Indians were seen to reel and fall. Several of the officers were 
He is from the beautiful city of Bayona, as well as myself, and| grouped together between the survivors and the bridge, and im- 
like myself, half Frenchman, half’ Spaniard. Vamos! En mediately after the report of the muskets, four or five forms 
avant! There are black-eyed damsels in Castilla, and dark- | leaped through the smoke into the groups of officers. The first 
browed dames in Seville, the city of oranges, as beautiful and, man who fella victim to their frenzy was the priest himself, 


| bright as Eugenia. Come! You shall not die of ennui or de- |) who dropped at the side of the colonel, with his brains dashed 


spair, if I can help it. Look! the mist is breaking away, and || to a distance by the jagged war-club of one of the Indians. -- 
the curtain is rising. Tia! Mort de Dios!—who have we! The contest was fierce, but of course short. As the Indians 
here? Beat to arms, you villain! Santa Clara! but here pressed on toward the bridge with the silence and energy of 
comes a cavalcade of Indians.’ despair, several officers fell beneath the tremendous force of 

Upon the first touch of the call to arms, the garrison was seen | their heavy weapons; but one after another of the Indians 
thronging out from the barracks, and rushing to their posts — sank beneath the power of superior numbers, till only one 
and in a few moments the six hundred men who composed the reached the bridge. It was the chicf, a man of great size and 
regiment were gathered at the walls. Henri and Carlos, with corresponding strength and activity. He stopped as he reached 
a fervent grasp of the hand, wrapped their cloaks about their it, and without regarding either the continued fire kept up on 


left arms, and hurried each to his post. For a short time the lim, or the blows of those nearest him, he swung his heavy 


air resounded with all the tumult accompanying a sudden alarm. club around his head with both hands, and hurled it at the colo- 
The Moorish cymbals and atabals clashed — the trumpet pealed nel. It struck him on the breast, and dashed him to the ground. 
loudly — and the wild tones of the flute rose shrilly above all, A single leap placed the Indian without the fort, and with a 
mingling with the loud clamors of the soldiery. Foremost few long and rapid springs he rejoined his conpafons, not- 
among the officers who came hurrying from the centre of the | Withstanding the bullets which rained around him. When he 
fort, was one apparently about sixty years of age, tall and grace- | appeared on the bridge, there arose a shrill shout from his fol- 
ful, with an eagle eye, and a stern though excited bearing. — | lowers, and the whole dark body came moving swiftly eave 
When he appeared upon the ramparts, and the loud tones of his the plain. Two companies were instantly thrown in front of 
voice were heard pealing the order for silence, the noise subsid- |, the bride, but it was unnecessary. When the chief had joined 
ed to a stillness only broken by here and there a subdued whis-|, his men, they held a brief consultation, and then with another 
per. ; . | fierce and universal shout they passed swiftly away from the 

It needed no inquiry to learn the cause of the alarm. About | walls of the fort. 
half a mile from the fort appeared a body of Indians, in number When the dark mass had disappeared behind the windings o! 


probably five hundred, advancing steadily and in perfect order) the mountains, the inmates of the garrison found time to look 
toward the fort, bearing the heavy clubs and the bows and ar-|) around them, and, as their blood cooled, to shudder at the sight 
rows which were their weapons, but preserving a perfect si-| before them. On the spot where the Indians had stood, lay fit 
lence. On arriving within a quarter ofa mile of the fort, the | teen of them entirely dead, and four more between that and the 
whole body halted, and about twenty men detached themselves, bridge. Near the rampart lay the priest, with his head dashed 
from the main body, and came onward with their regular and; ito a shapeless mass, and not far from him was the colonel, to 
grave pace, displaying a flag of; perfectly white deer skin. | all appearance lifeless. Three or four other officers were dead, 
When they had arrived under the walls, it was seen that in| aed mepene sented. 

the midst of them they bore a priest who had been sent a year) The reader who has felt his heart quiver over the reeital of the 
before to a tribe at some distance in the mountains, but who, for | Temorseless cruelties of Cortez and Pizarro, will not feel dispos- 
some reason or other, was brought, bound hand and foot, by the | ed to accuse me of exaggeration. In thatage, when cruelty and 
same Indians whom he had been sent to illuminate. The || religion walked hand in hand, and by that people who stretched 
strange visiters were dressed entirely in deer skin white as Guatemozin on a bed of coals, such deeds were common, and 
snow. The leggins were heavily fringed, and the moccasins frequently performed. 

fitted the ancle like buskins. An upper garment of deer skin, It was found that although grievously injured by the tremen- 
something similar to a shirt, but fitting the arms very tightly, | dous blow of the war-club, and senseless, still the colonel was 
completed their dress. Each man bore a shield, gaudily orna- || not dead, and he was immediately conveyed to his quarters. The 
mented with red feathers. The chief who led the party briefly |) number of men upon duty was doubled, and every preparation 
addressed the colonel in the tones of friendship, and after a!) rade to resist an attack ; and then the men dispersed again 
short conference the drawbridge was lowered, and they were || to their several quarters, and every thing became in a measure 
invited to enter. Calmly and proudly those men trod the nar-|, quiet. Two officers, however, remained near the fatal spot, $42 


row bridge, and stood quietly in the fort; and then the chief,|| ing silently at a party of soldiers who were conveying the slaugh- 


ordering the prisoner to be unbound, took him by the hand, and | tered Indians to the river, and committing them to its current. 
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‘ Now, by all my hopes of Heaven,’ said one, in a low tone to 


the other, after a long silence, ‘ | have never seen so wretched 


and base a butchery. Dios de Cielo! After they had brought} 





him,and [told himso. Don’tyou think that he raved? Corpo!/to us from their hollow tombs in the air, and is somewhat 
| di Dio— he foamed, and so we have to fight. Poh! I can quarrel|| similar to the supernatural gift of prophecy. No man can con- 
|with any body. I have as many ways of getting into a scrape || vey to another the peculiar sensations which the memory of 


pack to us the meddling and officious priest in safety, when they '|as his mother had of getting lovers. Iam peculiarly gifted that ||scenes which he has never witnessed — I can think of no other 


might have slain him, and ought to have done so; then—then, 
to shoot them down in cold blood’ — 

‘ Hush, Dumont,’ replied his friend, ‘ there are ears about us, | 
open to every sound, Believe me, I execrate and abhor this | 





murder as much as you do or can — but it is over, and we can | 


| way, and have a faculty for it. 1 began squabbling as soon as I || way of conveying my meaning — impresses upon his mind, un- 
‘could kick, and I have been at it ever since ; and some way or/) less the hearer or reader has experienced the same impressions 
| other, people like to quarrel with me better than with any other|| himself. None but a poet can justly estimate a poet. Now the 
|person. There is akind of fascination about it.’ 


| 


|| question arises, whether the mind cannot look forward as well 
‘For the reason,’ said Henri, ‘ that you are always ready to||as backward — whether this etherial and inexpressible feeling 


neither aid the slain nor ourselves by rashness and loud ani-| give your antagonist a meeting, but never act on the offensive.’ || which connects us, without the intervention of the understand- 


madversions.’ | 
‘Well! well! so let it be. I am settled, however, on one | 


‘Offensive! not I. I sometimes draw a little blood, just to||/iug, with the ages that are gone, may not be balanced by a pro- 
give the fools a lesson, but 1 have too much trouble in getting||phetic presentiment of our situation ina future state of exis- 


point. I am resolved to leave the service. Mort de Dieu! So || through the world myself, ever to help any such fellows ontheir, tence. I believe that the mind can go forward as well as back- 
soon as we return to the South, I will hasten to France, and || way out of it. But, vamos! we are wasting time, and my throat) ward, and that, as far as we can realize the spiritof the past, 


employ my sword in a better cause.’ || is dry. Beside, if we stay here long, I shall grow melancholy.’ 


‘| fear that you will not easily return to the South. Did you | 
mark how silently those Indians went off? Believe me, they | 
will have their revenge. I know them well. They are patient | 
and unwearied in the pursuit of it, and I would rather they had | 
attacked us this day than that they should go off as they have | 
done —so silently. I see danger and death before us.’ | 

‘Indeed, Carl, I can see no such thing. They are a people of 
fiery passions, and had they meditated revenge, they would have 


we can realize the spirit of the future. The ancients highly es- 
timated music. We are apt to believe that they entertained a 
superstitious reverence for it — perhaps that we err on the other 
hand. The more vulgar arts and sciences — the multiplicity 


THOUGHTS ON ETERNITY, 


of books, have to a great degree drowned the natural, original 
BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK, = 


|,and radical sentiments of the human mind. A writer, in the 
| present day, may find admirers, who is destitute of al] native 
| 





Original. 


merit — who is manufactured out of the odds and ends of other 
‘Epmunp Burke sighed that the days of chivalry were gone.’| men’s productions. We are not accustomed to form our judg- 





attempted it now.’ ||I have heard some young ladies sigh for the same thing. In| ment so much upon our own observations and feelings, as upon 


' 
| 


‘Not they — revenge is an Indian’s existence. You will see || 


that plain covered with them in a few days. I will stake my | 
existence on it—and we shall die like dogs, because a priest | 
must be meddlesome.’ | 


looking back upon a tract of country that we have just trav-|| the observations and feelings of others. We are afraid of quit- 
|elled over, the hills, the woody vales, and the fields look beauti-| ting the beaten track. There is a standard of thought held up 
\ful. Distance divests the prospect of its roughnesses, throws | | to which all men are commanded fo bow down. The ancients 
‘it intoa pretty miniature, and brings the various parts of the} Were more natural in drawing their conclusions, and, without 





‘He will be meddlesome no longer. Thanks to the savage’s||Scene into one general view. I have met many a woman in| the many lights of philosophy which we enjoy in this age, came 
aie : d | ; . : ey SF 
good battle-club, his head bears a marvellous resemblance to a|\the street, who, ata little distance, appeared extremely hand-| nearer the truth in many cases, by following the unsophisticat- 


crushed melon, and his tongue has stopped its babble for ever. | 


But here comes Dadici. Let us see what he has to say upon | 
the matter.’ 


The individual who came sauntering along toward them, with | 


his sword still drawn and bloody, could not have been said to be | 


positively ugly, except in one particular, and that was, a most! 
enormous extension of mouth, with a corresponding display of 


teeth, and a perpetual writhing and working of the upper lip. || 
| 


His whole face, however, wore a certain expression and appear- | 
ance which might be designated by the words, ‘ merry ugliness.’ 
It bore a humorous and yet satiric appearance — though at pres- 
ent there was an unwonted sulemnity in his visage, which he | 
intended should be striking, but which was ludicrous. He was! 
a tall, dangling fellow, apparently furnished with a superabun- | 
dance of joints, which was balanced by a total want of any | 
thing like grace. He was also an officer, and not mcre than| 
twenty-eight years old. 


Dadici was an Italian, who had entered the Spanish service 
as captain of a vessel, but afterward, for the sake of the wealth | 
to be obtained in Mexico, had exchanged his commission for one | 
‘in the land service. Fear was a thing utterly unknown to him ; | 
but he fought only where it suited his own convenience, and | 
professed to do so merely for companionship. He had taken no} 
part in the slaughter of the day until one of his friends was | 
struck down by an Indian, when, quietly cleaving the savage 
to the nape of his neck, he again leaned on his sword. 

‘Well, Dadici,’ exclaimed Henri, as he approached, ‘ which 
way are you walking with so much solemnity ?’ 


‘No where. I merely came to look at that priest, who has'| 
just been so hastily launched on his last voyage, and to ask you 
how you think we shall relish the dessert to follow this comida ?’ 

‘Not well, I fear — Sante Ciel! But I see your toledo is col- 
ored. You took part in the slaughter ?’ 

‘I? Yes. [had to help Mother Church a little. Poor Madre | 
la Iglesia! She has a goodly set of children here, and she takes 
special care of some of them. She has furled the Padre’s last. 
sail, and struck the colonel aback, while the rest of us are all! 
water logged, and look as blue as so many dying dolphins. But | 
the truth is, that when poor Teliz fell at my feet, I could not! 
help carving the man who slew him, and I am ashamed of the | 
blood too, almost. Let us go to my quarters; I have got some | 
generous wine, and we ‘ll enjoy it. I do n't drink wine in the! 
morning, commonly, but I have a duel to fight this afternoon, | 
and it behoves me to make the most of my wine.’ 


‘Who fights you?’ inquired Carlos, with much such a tone 
as he might have used in asking him how he did. Such affairs 


were too common to excite surprise. 





‘Only Pablito. I should hate to die by his hand, and have it | 
written on my tomb stone —if any I have —‘ Here lietha fellow | 
who was killed by Pablito.’ I would sooner be hung to a yard- 
arm, ten‘to one.’ 





‘And how in Heaven’s name,’ inquired Henri, ¢ did you man- 
age to quarrel with him?’ | 
} 


‘Quarrel with him! You emphasize the ‘him’ as if it were 


jsome; but before we had passed each other, I discovered that| ed bent of their own minds. Our children early learn not to 
|she was not a Venus. Were chivalry to be restored, the la-|| wonder at music. To me, it is one of the most serious things 
dies would find it to be a truth, that in this world we are not to) in nature. It is tome the voice of the future —it is prophecy 
expect to get something for nothing. Dearly did the wor-| —genuine prophecy. I never hear the discourse of the hol- 
shipped dames pay for the homage which they received. Their! low reed, the gentle complainings of the smitten wire, or the 
admirers exacted from them a course of conduct that should) faint tones of a distant bell at midnight, but I think I am listen- 
render them at least, in appearance, worthy of the devotions}, ing to a history of events which will befal me in a future state 
which were paid them. If the knight was bound to be a hero,| of existence. It is the voice of the future. It is inanimate na- 
the damsel] was under no less obligation to be a heroine. But) ture talkingtous in itsnativelanguage. The wordsare unintel- 
independently of the natural illusion which distance gives to| ligible to me, but the sentiment is felt — faintly felt, while my 
| objects, there is a charm possessed by ancient manners and an-| spirit longs to realize more of that purity, that substantial ex- 
tique relics which owes not its existence to error or deception. | cellence with which it in vain endeavors to make me acquaint- 
To stand under the arch of an ancient edifice —to survey its||/ed while Iam shackled by the clods of mortality. Ossian com- 
broken columns, and the ivy which creeps over the deserted} pares music to ‘the memory of joys that are past.’ I differ 
portals, does give rise to feelings in the mind, for which phi-| from him, in believing that it is like the anticipation of joys 
losophy cannot account. There isan unseen spirit that breathes || that are to come —not the joys which attend on love, war and 
through the forsaken halls of ancient grandeur; and the old; wine—but the purest and untried enjoyments of eternity. I 
armor which wears the rust of ages — the spear-head dug from|| believe that music is prophetical, and not retrospective. We 
the mould once trodden by a race unlike that of the present day| read that the prophets of the Old Testament made use of the 
— the very stones which the eyes of feudal princess have gazed | psalter and a number of other musical] instrumenis, when they 
upon, possess an interest for which no logic can account.| prophesied. 

Why is it that the past is thus hallowed in the hearts of man-|| 


Brutes are the intermediate link between man and inanimate 
kind? Why is it that we are enabled to place ourselves in| nature, and upon them the power of God is more directly ex- 
imagination, in the midst of a nation which exists no more?) erted than itis upon men, who are, in a measure, left to the 
And why is it, that although we have never seen or heard any!'guidance of their reason. Infallible instinct baffles human 
thing that bore resemblance to the manners and opinions of wisdom, because it is the wisdom of God operating on his irra- 
former times, and no history or description is adequate to infuse || tional creatures. But upon inanimate nature, the power of Je- 
into our minds a just notion of the little peculiarities of by-gone || hovah is more immediately exercised. In the course of the un- 
ages—yet that we are able, by the aid of fancy, to fill up the erring sun, and the harmonious actions of all the heavenly 
picture — to dwell with those whose forms are no longer distin- bodies, we see the hand of God naked and bare, and his opera- 
guishable from the dust of the earth—to eat and drink, and, tions —the wisdom of His mind governing and directing those 
converse familiarly with them? Why should an antique col- objects which possess no faculty or will of their own, and must 
umn — nay, an old chest of drawers, or a garment which was) be moved and regulated by a power independent of them. And 
worn by one of a former age, give rise to feelings so nearly akin || when inanimate natures talk — when they utter sounds — have 
to the sublime? Til as I have expressed the idea which I mean || those sounds no meaning 2 It is true that the musician draws 
to convey, there are some who will feel my meaning. Why|/ the sounds from them. ‘He stretches the wires to their utmost 
does the mind thus travel back and live with people over whose ‘tension, and he smites them with his hand or with some other 
prostrate forms centuries have rolled, if it is not because our’! substance. He hollows out the wood and bores holes in it, and 
lease of existence is eternal — that the spirit, when it has once | he blows upon it, but he has not told it what manner of speech 
sprung into being, feels its privileges and its power, and instead | jt shall utter. He may control its voice, but it will speak ac- 
of confirming itself to the objects which pass under its review | cording to its natdre. The harp cannot be made to speak the 
during its short career upon earth, leaps fearlessly over the | dialect of the lute; and the’ forte piano will not thunder like 
rear boundary of time, and ranges free and untrammelled the drum. We may speak of the nature of sound — that it is 
through the endless vista of a past eternity ? simply an agitation of the atmosphere. But what does all that 

It is fortunate that the arguments which go to prove the term- | amount to? What do we know of the atmosphere but for the 
less duration of our existence are not of that plain and palpa- qualities of it which particularly affect us? Would a dis- 
ble kind, by which many other truths of less import are proven ;'| sertation on the nature of any particular vegetable, and the 
for such is the subtlety of the human mind, that if the reasons! manner in which it is mastieated and finally reduced to chyle, 
for believing the soul immortal lay as apparent on the surface destroy its taste? There is meaning in the shriek of the hol- 
as do the demonstrations of a mathematician, they would be at- | Jow blast — in the booming thunder —and the sighing of the 
tacked with so much ingenuity and paradoxical cunning, that | breeze. Do we suppose that He who has made nothing in vain 
many minds would be deprived of their most comfortable and|) — who has peopled even the air and the water with living be- 
| cheering hope. Itis rather by our feelings — it is rather by the ings invisible to the naked eye, has sent forth His winds to 
| Sense of the heart — than by an exercise of the understanding, jowl and roar through the woods and glens for no other pur- 
;alone, that we are impressed with the belief of our immortality | pose but to frighten old women, and that the voice of the thun- 


more difficult to quarrel with him than with any other per- |} — and the sly and insidious skeptic must first annihilate our}! der is uttered but to tell us that the ligbtning has just flashed ? 
son. I'll tell you how it was. He was talking about his mother || Souls before he can, with all his crafiy reasoning, prove that)| Aj] our knowledge of nature does little more than furnish us 
} 


—I think she was train-bearer, or something like it, to Isa-| 


bela —and he was holding forth like a spouting whale upon her 
dignity and his, and in the midst of the matter he interrupted 
himself to swear that I was making mouths at him. Mouths at 
him! Upon my conscience I never bestowed a thought upon 


4 


| we are creatures of a day. 


} 
| 


| with names. The Egyptians, no doubt, went more deeply into 
The peculiar feeling of the past, of which I speak, partakes;| the subject, and sorcery was but an application of natural prop- 
\\of the nature of inspiration, and there are many minds which| erties to uses unknown tous. The miracles of Jesus may be 
|are too much absorbed by present interest and worldly feelings, | attributed to his superior wisdom. The power which He ex- 


1] 
| 





\|to be alive toit. It is the voice of years that are gone, calling |jercised was the immediate gift of God, by which he was ena- 
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bled to heal the sick and raise the dead by means known only | 
to Heaven, and Him to whom Heaven chose to unfold them —| 
but which were in perfect accordance with the order of nature, | 
so that the arguments of skeptics, that a miracle would be a} 
subversion of general order, proceeds from a limited view of | 
the properties and intrinsic natures of the various parts of the| 
creation. The cock who found a precious stone spurned it be-| 


\| 


| the children of the victor Moor in sackcloth and ashes. Here, 
lit is true, were nO mountains known in classic song, and hal- 
jlowed and magnified by historie recollection and traditionary 
lore — no rivers on which the Cesar had encamped, and in 
after days the crescent dashed in battle against the cross — but 
|here were mountains mightier than those of Europe, and the 
Del Norte rushing onward to the Gulf of Mexico. Here, too, 





cause it was not good to eat; an illiterate ploughman, if he || were the descendants of Roderic and Pelayo, and perhaps of 
found a quadrant in his field, would probably knock off the||the Abencerrages, mingled in blood with the children of the 
glasses and the brass, and transform it intoa pig-yoke. We!/red hunters of the North. Here was the same language which 
are too prone to suppose that what we cannot apply to our own '|echoed in the hills of Spain, and yet spoken by a people who 
uses is perfectly useless. We would reason upon the wonder- || called thentselves republican. Here were the mountains, 
ful and sublime subject of the soul’s immortality as we would | the mists and the thunder-storms—all food for the painter’s 
upon the making of a railroad or a recharter of the United 1 art. Alas! how much of enjoyment was lost to me! and how 
States’ Bank. But asa man is tried by his peers, so should a|! often did T lament that it was so! 

great subject be examined by different views from those which | The City of Santa Fe lies ina kind of amphitheatre, being 
we take of inferior matters. The pounds, shillings and|jsurrounded with mountains on all sides except the South. On 
pence men are prone to consider one as a visionary, who, in || the East lies the chain between the city and San Miguel—a 
speaking of things not worldly, would introduce subjects which || spur of the Rocky Mountains —though those immediately in 
are akin to them. On the other hand, many would not meddle ‘sight are not of great elevation. On the North are the barren 
with the snbject. There are subjects enough which we can ||hills of Santa Cruz, and on the West the taller mountains 








understand. Do such men really believe that they are immor-| which extend along on either side of the Del Norte. On the 
tal? Certainly not. Otherwise their interest in the subject) South is a plain stretching toward the pass, and following the || 
would be unbounded. They would learn to loosen their minds | course of the river. The little tributary of the Del Norte which | 


a, 
which a man would have been puzzled to find room in bis pock. 
ets; and Manuel was also armed with his bow and alrows, a 
tomahawk, and a fusil, one of those mementoes of the Soldados 
of Cortes, having a huge lock with all the machinery of jt on 
the one side, and being infinitely more dangerous to him who 
should discharge it, than to him at whom it should be discharg. 
ed. Add to this that each of us bore ai his saddle bow a large 
gourd, shaped like an hour glass, and holding, at a moderate 
computation, about half a gallon each, filled with a liquor some 
scores of times stronger than spring water, and you will own 
that we were indifferently well supplied for our journey. 
After we had left the city behind us some three or four miles, 
I stopped to gaze around me. The loftier peaks of the East- 
ern mountains had now, as the sailors say, ‘ hove in sight,’ and 
their dark green crests of cedar-covered rock were wreathed 
with black thunder foam, continually rolling and fluctuating 
over them, mass within mass, of a perfect, dense, almost fright. 
ful blackness — above which, like the light foam on the black 
waves of a midnight ocean, was a volume of white mist, glitter. 
ing like snow in the sunlight. Atthe lower extremity of the 
mountains a broad white curtain of mist was let down, shining 
and well defined at its outer edge, quite to the plain, while di- 
rectiy in front the blue sky was smiling. In the South, and a 
little to the West, was a high, round hill, on the road to Albu- 


from its tenacious hold on 
this rude rock, 
Barren of good, and sharp with ills, 
And famed for wrecks of human glory lost. 


Do we reflect that eternity is always close at hand — that we | 


are partitioned off from it but by a marble slab? And shall we 


|| waters the city, called in the magniloguent manner of the || querque, a place not distinguished for any thing except as be- 
|| Spanish nation and its degenerate scions, ‘el Rie Grande,’— || ing the bounds beyond which the dignitaries of Santa Fe ban- 
|| the great river— runs out of the hills on the East, through a||ish the contemners of their authority. They forbid their 
|| narrow and rocky gorge, which rises rapidly into the bosom of| coming ‘ abajo de la Canada, @'arriva de Albuquerque. While 

the mountains. Three miles up this valleyan American had || L was admiring the grandeur of the scene, I turned to obserye 
established a tan-yard, and three miles farther up, another had || what effect it had upon Manuel. He had valued the delay 


blindly shut our eyes to the consideration of this great truth ? | founded a saw pit. Above the latter place the valley became || which I made only as it afforded him time to light his cigarrito, 


Shall the mould of this dull earth cave in upon us and press ey | NN and ascended abruptly toward the top of a high ! 
the very spirit, like a couple of clam-shells, which, upun open- || mountain, on the summit of which is a lake, which feeds the), 
ing, you discover to be filled with mud instead of a living crea- || Pecos and the Rio Grande. At the saw pit I have often been | 
ture? The subject isa great one, I acknowledge, but if we |in thunder storms — the thunder crashing like gigantic artil- 
are immortal beings, are we not as great as the subject? Is it | ery, and the rain drenchi: g, and the hail pelting me, while | 


and so onward we marched, I wrapped in my thoughts and he 
insmoke. The castles which I occupied myself in building 
during the succeeding hour, were about as unreal and as easily 
dissipated as the fabrics which his smoke wove as it floated up- 


; ward. Inever did but one thing in my life which I had plan- 


worthy of our high destiny to be content with the vapid and un-|/Six miles below, at the city, all was sunshine and calmness. || ned and intended doing long beforehand. That solitary excep- 


substantial pleasures of sense? Is it just, brave, or rational to, 
limit our more etherial exercises to a few words of moralizing | 
on the shortness of life at funerals — and listening to a sermon 
on Sundays— hastening from the subject as soon as possible, | 
because it is a melancholy one? Arise! ye future inhabitants 
of eternity, from such grovelling imbecility! What is it to) 
you whether there willbe a war with France or not? To-mor- 
row, your souls may be expanded with angelic knowledge!) 
What is it to you whether you gain the favor or the friendship | 
of yon great man? Before the sun starts anew on his race | 
course, you may be the companion of superior beings. The 
earth will be no more to you than a snow-ball— your spirit 
may shake off the fetters of clay, and burst away like an unbri-} 
dled steed to range the boundless fields of eternity. This is| 
liberty worth talking about! But what benefit will accrue 
from thinking constantly upon a subject so much above our 
comprehension ? Suppose you were on the point of embarking 
for Europe, where, you understood, there was a great treasure 
which had been left to you by a deceased baron — but that you 
were totally ignorant of the nature of the bequest. Would it 
not ease your regret at leaving your home and yonr friends? 
Would it notloosen the hold which your feelings had taken upon | 
your native land? But the frequent consideration of the high | 


destiny for which you were created, and the purity of faultless |! 


beings with whom you will, at no distant period, hold inter- 
course, is calculated not only to enable you to meet the reverse 
of fortune with fortitude, but also to cleanse your heart of the 
little, pestering jealousies, envyings, and fears, which degrade 
our nature, and render us sordid, malignant, and mean. 





| 
| 





A JOURNEY TO XEMES, | 


BY ALBERT PIKE, | 





| 


Original. 





| As you pass out of the city, to the South, winding about among 


to the South is shut out from you by the plain, which extends 





| crossed the Rio Grande, and urged our mules up the little 
bank, unto the outer portions of the city. My equipage was 
simple and my train small. Imprimis, there was myself, of 
whom we will waive description. Then there was a young 





to the river, and seems like a ridge or low Jine of hills, setting | 
in close to the bank of the stream. Just as the sun rose we 


fellow from San Juan de Dolor, a good natured; lazy, whistling, | 
i. P ° : . 
|singing, talkative, cowardly, and knavish varlet, who filled the | 


important function of squire, body guard, servant and chief of| 


the commissariat, answering to the name of Manuel Jaramillo 


| ; : ae 
|— most expert at packing a mule, throwing the /azo, riding an 
| 


‘them. Manuel was a decent looking and decently attired vag- 


|| abond, being about five feet eight in hight, stout, strong, brown- 


j}ed with exposure and labor, with small feet, dark, quick eyes, 
|and having a jest for every one he met, and a new song for 


unbroken brute, hunting up a Jost animal, and pouching his ra- | 
| tions whenever they fell due and Heaven granted time to eat | 


every mile of the road. Hs chaqueta, or close jacket, was pro- | 


\fusely supplied with lace — his calzoneras, or pantaloons, were 
|superbly decorated with buttons — his botas were of the finest 


| A ¥ 7 - . 
stamped leather which the artizans of Sonora could manufac- 
jture. Add to this that the accoutrements of his horse were 
| e . . A 

}chosen as much for gaud as for substantial use— his saddle 


| after the most approved fashicn. 


;passed over. Although he had but little tosay, and that very 


||seldom, yet what he did say was much to the purpose — short 


speech. 


This was my good dog Tigre, who cared not whither he 


cover being of stamped-leather, richly worked with silk, and| 
his armas of panther skin, while his bridle was made to jingle | 


|the mud houses, disposed irregularly here and there, the view || 


The remaining member of our party must not be lightly | 


and sententious; and he was equally ready in action as in|! 
| a | 


tion was, getting married. I gotto Santa Fe without intending 
it, and I got back without intending it. I have always been 
| hustled about the world without the privilege of choosing where 
I should go, because instantaneous circumstances have decided 
my movements, and the consequence has been, that I, being the 
person most interested, have had the Jeast option in the mat- 
ter. 


I was awakened from my reverie by a loud discussion going 
|onnearme. We had approached a mud palace, and three big 
dogs at once assailed Tigre. He, however, had one invariable 
rule in fighting. Itwastodeal with one at a time. When, 
| therefore, they all leaped upon him, he confined himself to the 
biggest, and in a moment seized him by the side, skin, rib and 
jall. A loud ery of torture followed the crash of the unlucky 
rib, and the discomfited combatant left the field. The second 
immediately came in for his share. Tigre seized him by the 
| fore leg, and the sharp teeth passed through and through it, 
jand he too howled, and limped off. The third attempted to 
make good his retreat, but Tigre turned his flank, seized him 
| by the windpipe and left him for dead. That fight tanght me 
a good lesson. It was to grapple with difficulties singly, and 
jovercome them in detail. Men generally view them in the 
mass and are discouraged. When the result of the contest 
was seen, an irregular fire of very correct Castilian commenced 
{rom the house. 


I got out of the range of their shot as soon as 


possible. Manuel was not able to resist the temptation, but, 


sarcastically advised the old man, who was chief spokesman, 
to bark tor himself, if his dogs were killed, as it was the only 
business he was fit for. 

About seven miles from Santa Fe we ascended urtothe hills, 
and travelling among them for six miles farther, approached 
the Del Norte. The hills were formed of a dry, red, barren 
soil, unfit four cultivation. Here and there we came upon a 
| covral —an enclosure for sheep, witha hedge round it, made 
of cedars cut down and heaped together. Beside these, there 


|| went, so that he followed after me, slept near me at night, and|| were no signs of any thing human. Every thing was wild and 


I Lxet Santa Fe on a clear, cool morning in July, to wend my || had his due allowance of meat to discuss at proper and reason-||barren. ‘The ground was parched and dusty for want of rain, 


way beyond the Rio del Norte to an Indian town situated in| 
the valley of the Xemes, and known by the same name as that 


I regret that Heaven had not been so kind as to make me a| 
painter, that I might have embodied upon the canvas a hun-| 


dred scenes of glory and beauty which met me in that unknown | 


fountains and gardens of the Arabesque Alhambra. There! 
was no Granada —there were no mementos of the conflicts of! 
the Christian and the turbaned infidel. But in their stead| 
were the forty languages, spoken by the fragments of subjugat-| 
ed nations—the rude architecture of the days of Motezu-| 
ma — the mementos of a race as brave as the Moors, conquered, | 
tuo, by the same stern and uncompromising bigots as those! 


who tumbled the glory of Granada to the ground, and clothed 





able times. Tigre was a most exceeding good watch dog, brave, 


'|and the tall weeds scantily covered the hill sides. After Jeav- 


vigilant and faithful, and many a night have I laid my head || ing the hills we arrived at a small village where a most ludi- 
little stream. The sun was just lifting above the tall, dark upon my saddle, in anenemy’s country, with no living thing | crous accident befel us. The mule which we had packed was 
green peaks of the hills to the East of Santa Fe, when I set near me but him. He was a large, yellow, lion-like fellow, || a little, ungainly wretch, of a most crooked and morose dispo- 
forth from that city of mud. Often, while in that country, did | with long hair, curled and shaggy, like masses of raw silk.|/sition. To speak the simple truth, though somewhat irreve- 


| Poor Tigre! I gave him away when I left thecountry. They||lently, she was a perfect devil incarnate. About four miles 


| chained him up, but he moaned and whined after me with a)| from Santa Fe I rode aside from the path to obtain a near vieW 


| despairing tone which I shall never forget. But to ourseives|! ofa singular hill to the left, and while delaying there, heard 
and unfrequented land. Here, it is true, were none of the} again. The remainder of our force consisted of three mules,|| my squire raising a most terrific whoop, with as much earnest 
towers and Moresco battlements—the courts and corridors, || those interesting and accomplished animals, two of which we||nessand repetition as though a bunch of Flat Heads had attack- 


, 
| trunks, containing an assortment of goods, with which to trade 
\with the Indians of Xemes, As we intended, before returning 


| to Santa Fe, togofrom Xemes, under the Nabajo Mountains, to 
| Sevolleta, and knowing the aforesaid Indians—to wit, the 


| Nabajo—to be not over scrupulous with regard to the jaw of 


nations or the rights of individual property, I bore with me a 
double-barrelled gun, and a pair of good, sizeable pistols, for 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


rode, anda third we drove before us, ladened with two heavy)|ed him. I hasted to the rescue, at the utmost speed of which 


my mule was capable— which was but slow withal—and 


found my paragon of squires busily attempting to disencumber 
Mulita of her packs. She had Jain down out of sheer obstina- 
ey, and refused to budge until we took ofl the packs and assist- 
ed her to regain her legs. We soon discovered that a mule is 
not exactly the animal to humor in that way. Afterward, and 
as soon as she came in sight of a hill, down she dropped, and the 
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came faree of unloading was again to be enacted. My patience ||to be found in the bosoms of the mountains— the old lady told 
at length failed me — with which I never was overstocked —|/tales of superstition and diablerie—the daughter sang the 
and I resolved to try my obstinacy against hers. Down she || rude ballads of her country, and even the Indian became talka- 
fell again, set her ears forward, with a mulish expression of|| tive, and recounted the hundred wars of his nation, the San 
countenance which seemed to say, ‘get me up if you can.’ I|| Domingo tribe, and their neighbors, in olden time. Of some 
dismounted, took my rope of plaited hide from my saddle bow, || of these cwentas I made memoranda, and one’ or two of them 
and directed Manuel to do the same, Each of us applied to|| may perhaps amuse the reader, if they do not instruct him 
the gourd for resolution, and then standing. one on each side 
of Mulita, commenced beating her where she lay, with the 
knotted ends of our ropes. For at least fifteen minutes we con- 
tinued to ply our task, while all the answer we obtained was a 
groan now and then, as an acknowledgement of our favors, and 
a winking of both eyes every time the rope descended. After 
bearing it until the patience of a mule could endure no longer, || Tnere are few men who are so depraved as not to admire gen- 
she sprang up with one jump, and trotted on. She went on for|/uine philanthropy. He thatis at heart a friend to the human 
about six miles without again taking lodgings, until we arriv-|| race is a true philanthropist. But it is one thing to possess the 
ed at the little town of which I before spoke. In ordertoreach || disposition to do good to our fellow-creatures, and another to 
the village we had a broad ditch, about three feet deep, to cross, || know how to benefitthem. ‘Those philanthropists whose labors 
dug for the purpose of conveying water to irrigate the fields. || have been a blessing to the world, were no less distinguished 
Into this I drove Mulita, but she had no sooner got fairly in|| for hardihood of nerve than goodness of heart. John Howard, 
than down she dropped, on one side, covering one trunk entire-|| with all his benevolence, was a sturdy and resolute English- 
ly, and after remaining so for a moment, rotled over on the||man, who would hardly have shed tears over Charlotte Tem- 
other side. I was strongly tempted to murder her, but though || ple, or an authentic account of the sufferings of the crew of the 
greatly enraged, could not help being amused at the diabolical || Tiger. To be a practical philanthropist, a man must possess a 
revenge she had taken. Every thing was.thoroughly wet, and || cool judgment, great decision, afd much general information. 
each trunk weighed about four hundred pounds. With the||I have heard of a young lady who seized her lover by the skirts | 
help of three or four laborers who luckily were close at hand,1|/ of his thin Summer coat, when he was about to leap over a} 
disengaged the trunks, had them safely landed, pulled her out!|deep chasm. Her intentions were benevolence, but as she hin- | 
of the water, set her on her feet again, packed the trunks on — him at the very moment he was taking his spring, he | 
her, cut a long cedar pole, and ordered Manuel to drive her on. | fell short of the mark, and the torn skirt which she held in her 
He beat her to a jelly before we reached a house, and zealous- || hand, was all that remained of the unhappy youth — asad me- 
ly endeavored to break every bone in her body. 'mento of her officious kindness. — The executioner who strikes 
After our ignoble adventure in the ditch, we of course were | off the head of the criminal at one determined blow acts more 
forced to find some posada, whereat to remain a day or two, || mercifully than one whose pity palsies his hand, and renders | 
while we should dry our merchandise. Sooth to say, I was not || necessary several repetitions of the stroke. He who advises | 
atall unwilling to stop, in as much as the sun had by this time | his friend not to submit his aching tooth to the cold iron of the 








CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 


Original 














once. Nay. 


If their choice was given them, they might pre- 
fer going to state prison for life, for want of sufficient fortitude 


to embrace the less evil in bulk. As in the case of the tooth, 
the patient feels fully sensible that if he does not suffer it to be 
drawn, he shall endure much more pain than that attendant on 
such an operation, yet he cannot muster sufficient fortitude for 
the moment, when one brave stroke would end the whole. 
There is also an incertitude about the future. Hope will whis- 
per when hope is but the language of’ insanity. Most men 
would prefer receiving one hundred dollars in ready money, 
to have it paid in small sums weekly until the end of the year. 
Suffering also appears more terrible, in prospect, when it is ex- 
pected to come all at once. Therefore the fear of death is cal- 
culated much better to deter men from the commission of crime 


‘than the fear of perpetual imprisonment, which does not give 


the mind so great a shock, when both are viewed as near at 
hand, but which is infinitely more severe in the realization 
than the former, It appears to me much more merciful to cut 
off a fellow-creature by one stroke, than to degrade him—to 
break down his spirit — to render him servile —to destroy all 
his honest pride — and place him in such a situation that every 
endowment of body and mind which he may possess can be of 
no possible service to him — but must only add to the keenness 
of his sufferings. Let him die while he is yet a man—send 
him to the bar of his Maker in the full possession of those gifts 
which God has given him — but do not grant him life, in order 
that you may transform him into a beast.— It is indeed a truth 
that ‘ It is better to fall into the hands of God than to fall into 
the hands of man.’ The punishment of death adds nothing to 
the amount of bodily suffering which we endure, for the pangs 
of death must be felt ouce by us all. 








A SESSION AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, 


WEEK NINTH. 


. : . 1} . : . : . 
rendered the air hot and oppressive, and his rays glared up|) dentist, on account of the necessary pain which its extraction | ae 


from the red soil until they almost blinded us. We therefore || would give him, may be a very tender-hearted man, but his act) 
inquired for the best house in the place, and were pointed to lis, nevertheless, cruel. At first view of the subject, we cannot | 
one a little removed from the village, inhabited, we were told,|| avoid shuddering at the thought of taking the life of a fellow-| 
by the Alcalde. Thitherward we went, and entering the|| creature in cool blood. I am not in favor of severe laws; and | 
narrow gateway unto the court, I ordered Manuel to unload|| for that very reason, I should not desire to see capital punish- | 
and unsaddle our mules—for in that country every house is an || ments abolished, and perpetual imprisonment substituted in | 
inn — and proceeded to the sala, or lung hall, which is always|| their place. The drawing of a tooth momentarily occasions || 
the Summer residence. the patient a sharp pang; but who does not know that this mo- || 

We need hardly stop an instant to survey the exterior of the|| ment of suffering is preferable to long years of more moderate || 
domicil. It was, like all the buildings in that part of the Mex-|| pain? Take a high-spirited man who has been accustomed to || 





| Original. 
—_— — — —  — you sit by the fire, 
And presume to know what ’s done i’ the capitol.’ 
Coriolanus, 


Washinvton, February 6th, 1836. 





OrrHoericauities. — In Washington one meets with every va- 
riety of speech which characterises each section of our common 
country. If you wish to study orthoepy, spend a session at the 
seat of government. It is so amusing to hear the Southerners 
calling the New Englanders to account for guessing, and in the 


ican republic, built of bricks of mud, with a square court in the || polite society, and who has held a commanding station, and | hext moment to hear the critic reckon or calculate, and the same 


middle. Half a dozen donkies were chewing husks about the| shut him up in the state prison. Tell him that a state of the || 


gate, and a pig or two were staked out in the field. 


was a long room, with piles of colored zarapes or blankets about || that he shall never pass without the walls of his prison, until || ete. ete. 


censor who laughs at ‘a whole parcel,’ asa New Englandism, 


The sala|! most degrading survitude will be his during his natural life —|| telling about ‘a heap;’ as ‘a heap of news,’ ‘a heap of fun,’ 


Were a balance to be struck between the North and 


the wall, and an array of small looking-glasses, roses of cambric, || he is carried forth a corpse — that the whole world will either | South in this particular, it would be found that the people of the 
and saints and crucifixes about on the walls. The descrip-|| forget or despise him — that he wil! be cut off from the com-|/ latter had much more to amend in themselves than to find fault 
tion which Irving, in his Tales of the Alhambra, gives of the|| mon privileges of humanity, and be compelled to obey any || with in us, What parallel, fur instance, is to be found at the 
lower class in Spain, will answer to perfection for the people | man who for money is willing to take upon himself the duty || North for such a corruption as the Southern use of the words 
of Mexico. They are a lazy, gossipping people, always loung-| of being his governor and director. Is there any intelligent|| right, mighty, and so forth; as right smart, right lazy, right 
ing on their blankets and smoking the cigarrillos—living on || person living who cannot perceive that a quick and violent || nice, right hungry, right happy, and right miserable; mighty 


nothing, and without labor. From morning till night they doze | death would be preferable to such a lingering and hopeless| 
orchatter, and are seldom seen to do any thing; but when a| condition ? Is there any judicious man who cannot perceive | 
fandango comes they are all life and bustle. At least two || that his punishment would be too great for his offence? Has} 
thirds of the days of the year are fiestas, or feast days, when | any man ever committed a crime so great that perpetual servi-| 
their conscience would smite them if they were to work, and | tude would not be more than a just retribution? It is the Jan-| 
in that matter they are particularly chary of their conscience. ||ouage of all men, that ‘slavery is worse than death.’ And is | 

Ihad been among them some time, could speak their lan- || the pain of hanging greater than that endured by the soldier | 
guage fluently, and was therefore not afraid of an ungracious || who falls on the field of glory ?— Solitary confinement for | 
teception. I entered accordingly with the common salutation, || life! Can any philanthropist desire to condemn his erring | 
‘Buenos dias le de Dios’ — God give you good days—and was || brother to so dismal and hopeless a fate? Think of the long) 


greeted with the cordiality of an old acquaintance. Nothingis|| years of anguish — the nights of agony. Think of that cheer- | 


such a passport to the common people as a knowledge of their| less dungeon where the rays of hope can never enter — which | 
language. They attach themselves at once to him who can || must be exchanged only for the coffin and thegrave! I believe | 
speak it, and look upon him as a friend. Tigre followed me||that some have urged in defence of the solitary confinement | 
in, and two or three of his canine brethren seeing his boldness, || system, that the punishment is more severe than that of death | 
sneaked in after him. A kick or two dispersed them, but the || —and, consequently, that it would act more potently to deter| 
inmates of the house had far too much respect for me to eject ||men from the commission of crime. What sort of philanthro- | 
Tigre—a mark of honor which caused him a tremendous! py call you that?) Let such go and preach to the defenders of | 





ismall, mighty big, mighty honest, mighty mean, mighty hand- 
| some and mighty ugly. The Northerners have no such use of 
| words as these ; neither do they ever talk about ‘a smart 
chance’ for a probability, nor ‘a smart chance of a sprinkling,’ 
|as an ironical mode of expressing a good many. The people 
|of the North never say aquiry instead of the English word 
inquiry, as do the people from all parts of the South; neither 
does one hesr with you icers for cares, cheers for chairs, and 
the like, from the lips of well educated men, as you may uni- 
| versally do South of ‘Mason & Dixon’s line.’ A Southerner 
says ‘like you do,’ for as you do —‘like the man did,’ for as 
\the man did, &c. This peculiarity stamps the style of the 
| Southern orators in both Houses of Congress. Judge White in 
i the Senate, all the Virginia and South Carolina delegation in 
|the House, and that from states still farther South, invariably 
| use it in addressing the presiding officers of the respective 
branches of Congress. Nor is the fact less striking in regard 
|to the people of the middle states. The Pennsylvanians, 


| 

















fight in the afternoon, for he had no sooner put his nose out at| the Inquisition and the Bastile— let them go teach the savage || for instance, especially the Philadelphians — most of the peo- 
| | 


| A . oe : ae ‘ - : . 
‘the door than the whole bruod attacked him, and he was com-|| how to refine upon his systems of torture — but let them not, in || ple of the state talk a kind of Flemish English — quiz ‘a Yan- 


pelled to whip them all before he could force them to treat him || this enlightened land, assume the appellation of philanthro- |) kee’ for the peculiar accentuation of his words, alleging that 


with proper consideration. 

I was embraced and shaken by the hand in turn, by the Al- | 
calde,a hale, hearty looking old man — mistress, a thin-fea- || 
tured, acute old lady — his son, about my own age — the heiress | 
of the family, a pretty, black-eyed damsel, dressed after the | 
American fashion, and four or five of the neighbors. The only || 
person who did not extend to me this courtesy, was a tall, half| 
naked Indian, who was sitting half reclined on the blankets. 
He merely grunted out an ‘adish!’ and continued to smoke 
his pipe. 











Ido not intend to weary my readers if I have not already 
done so. Suffice it to say that I remained here two days. The 
old man told me long tales of the wars between the Spaniards 
and the Nabajo— the young man told me of hidden treasures, 








i 


pists! ‘ But,’ say they, ‘we are merciful to the soul of the vic-| 


tim — we wish to give him time to repent.’ Now, this is the| 
true inguisitorial doctrine. It is the lore of the dark ages—| 
to punish the body for the good of the soul — as if Heaven le ft | 
the eternal misery or beatitude of a soul that he had created, 
to the decision of frail and changeable law-makers. 

But the punishment of death possesses not only the advan- 
tage of being more merciful than that of solitary confinement 
for life; but it is alsoa more powerful preventer of crime. 

The fear of death is greater than the fear of perpetual im- 
prisonment. The whole sum of punishment is brought to a 
point upon the scaffold; and those who would suffer infinitely 
more by the lingering anguish of years in prison, would, at the 
same time, dread to meet the whole of a less punishment at 





| they can tell ‘a Nev: Englander’ as soon as he speaks, by the 
| intonation of his syllabical articulation; while they all teach 
| their children to call their mothers ‘mare’ for ma— mamma 
}abbreviated — and their fathers ‘pare’ for pa, or papa; and 
|you may always recognize a middie man by the manner in 
| which he pronounces ‘ Aim,’ as Iknow urm, I spoke to urm, ete. 
| etc. 

| From all these cases, the proof arises inevitably, that our 
| Southern critics have more orthoepicel errors of their own to 
| employ their time in amending, than we have to excite their 
mirth in ridiculing. Isay ‘more,’ for with us, well educated 
people are not prone to use our local vulgar errors in conver- 
sation or in argument; with them the reverse is the case. 
Moreover, our local vulgar errors are less of errors, after all, 
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than those of the South are. For instance, the word ‘guess,’ || logical developements — and that it rolls itself over once in| 
as we sometimes use it at the North ——and indeed as the old | twenty-four hours. Why, then, not call it a horse, as well as | 
English poets, and the best and most accurate of writers use it,|}any animal else? It isa horse. It goes—‘ So goes the world ‘| 
and as the Southerners themselves are apt to employ it at||— vide John Bowring. Sodoesa horse. It throws you—vide | 
times— is less of a corruption than the Southern use of the || the histories of heroes and monarchs turned anchorites invol- | 
words ‘reckon’ and ‘ calculate.’ When we say ‘I guess,’ we || untarily. So does a horse — and so did my horse — more than | 
use the word asa synonym for conjecture and suppose, which | once too — as the reader is already possessed. 


are its veritable definitions. Butthe Southern use of the words | An hour’s ride from Bona Vista carried me to the ancient || 


‘reckon’ and ‘calculate,’ to convey the same idea as ‘guess,’ ||city of ingots— Lima. It would be tiresome to repeat all the | 


is clearly wrong; in as much as fo reckon, or to calculate, is to|| particulars of all my mishaps on the journey — such as running | 
number, and to deduce a certain: conclusion from certain premi-|/ down a market woman, mounted on an ass, something after the | 
ses, and not lo conjecture. And so of most of the rest. /:manner of Dr. Slop and Obadiah ;— putting the foot passen- | 
ConGressIonaities.— The galleries have been more fre-|| gers in the city to rout and dismay ;—bespattering luckless | 
quented than usual the past week. Both chambers have been | passengers by riding in the gutter which runs in the centre of | 
very interesting ever since my last. In the Senate the greatest||every street in Lima—a freak of my horse and no choice | 
attraction of the week has been the first senatorial effort of |of mine. Having at length reached the person to whom my 
Mr. Crittenden of Kentucky —the distinguished colleague and | message was directed, I found him a stray unit of the Yankee | 
friend of Henry Clay. He isa most graceful and finished ora-| nation. All the commercial business of consequence is done 
tor — a well read and accomplished scholar —a high-minded ‘through American and English houses. He took me into an 
and upright politician —a courteous and affable gentleman — || inner room, lighted from the roof —read my note —and then 


a distinguished civilianand an honestman. I think the speech /scanned my appearance from head to foot, as a sailor eyes a 


Benjamin, with its water conductors, under which your Nose 
defied a leaky deck, will comfort another on the passage home, 
Your’ — 

We had reached Bona Vista, and I dismounted and sat upon 
a stone while my companions drank again at the pulqueria of 
the black hostess. ‘Bueno Noches!’ I looked up — my friends 
were all mounted. ‘Bueno Noches!’ <A loud laugh — they 
had ridden off, and I was not arrested for a smuggler after aj]! 
il had to pay for their liquor, to be sure, and that was all they 


| wanted — revenge for my French leave in the morning, 


tei 








LETTERS ABOUT OUR OWN COUNTRY, 


NUMBER IV. 

Original. 
| Severity of the weather in New York this season. Omnibusses, the oniy 
| regular lines of conveyance. The effect of a South wind. First immpres. 
| sions of New York City. Streets and side walks. Paying the coachiman 
Yfolt’s Hotel—its management. The lions. Maria Mank— her book 


he delivered on Tuesday was the most finished production of || piece of rigging he is about to fit, but feels jealous of its strength. The ruins of the great fire. 
= om P | nm , waiiaas a a = ole a | a ee 
the session so far, if thatof Mr. Webster in the Senate, and | ‘You are the captain’s clerk ?’ || Durinc my few weeks’ residence in the city of New York, there 
that of Mr. Evans in the House, upon the same topics, be ex-,| ‘No, sir.’ || has been a contiauance of cold weather such as I have rarely 
| 





cepted. The former of these exceptions I mentioned in a for-|| ‘ Cabin boy, then?’ || experienced in the more Northern part of Maine. The ther- 
mer letter; the latter I have only to refer toasa mosteloquent | ‘No, sir,’ said I, not a little piqued at his supposing me any || mometer has stood, on an average, at zero for three weeks past, 
and able effort, and well worthy the admiration it excited upon || thing less than a for’ard hand, though a light one. |, The streets are filled with huge banks of snow, heaped up, in 
the delivery, and is calculated to excite upon perusal. It is | ©The captain places a great deal of confidence in you.’ || some parts of the city, to the height of four or five feet. Com- 
now in press. | ‘I don’t know how much, sir’ — I was all ignorant of the | munication between New York and Albany is almost imprac- 
Conviviatities. — With the exception of a party at Monsieur | message I had borne.—‘ Much or little, he knows me better | ticable, and the Philadelphia railroad and steamboat line to 
le Baron, the Russian ambassador’s, which was brilliant and, than you can.’ New York has been obstructed for about ten days past. In- 
not overcrowded, there have been none of thesethis week in a He took my handkerchief, and packed it with doubldons— deed, the only regular lines of conveyance that appear to bid 
private way. The first of the series of assemblies so long talk- | making it up in the form of a belt —the metal so secured from || defiance to the opposition of old Boreas, are the omnibusses, or 
ed of was held at the National Theatre on Tuesday evening, jingling, that a roll of bills upon the monster bank would not) shilling stages, as they are styled in New York, which are run 
and a most splendid affair it certainly was. This honse is || have been less noisy —and directed me to put it about my body, | through the city in Broadway and the Bowery streets, from the 
new, lightly and airily painted, and quite commodious as to | beneath my clothing. || City Hall to the Dry Dock, and from Chatham Square to For- 
size and accommodations. The parquette, or pit, was covered,|| ‘ Certainly,’ said I, ‘ there is no need of this caution. There | tieth Street, gathering from the moving throng of pedestrians a 
and the stage thrown open the whole depth, and presented || can be no danger of robbery in broad daylight, surely.’ full harvest of customers. To-day, the South wind has softened 
the appearance of a most gorgeous ball-room—a very tasteful|| ‘Of robbery —no. Isee you do n’t know what youare about) the atmosphere toa more genial warmth —the countenances 
and ingeniously arranged scene having been painted for the |—but I'll leave you to stow your freight.’ of the citizens into benevolent smiles, and the snow-banks into 
occasion. It was quite a crowded assembly, yet not more so | Robbery—no!— Don’t knqw what Iam about !— what does all) huge beds of what I can liken to nothing but the Slough of Des- 
than was consistent with the greatest ease and comfort in danc- || this mean?—I have it! I ’m to smuggle this money. Reflec-| pond, so well described in Pilgrim’s Progress. The sroadway 
ing, and though so numerously attended, did not seem at all tions none of the pleasantest crowded upon me—I had early | belles, hastening to improve the opportunity so long withheld, 
unsocial or constrained. These assemblies are to be continued || read the penalty for such offences, and could see the gaping | may now be seen —in defiance of wet pavements, and the aya- 
through the season, at intervals of a few weeks. | mouth of the mines —the pick-axe — hard labor —and eternal | lanches of snow from five story buildings, parading the princi- 
Tueatricats. — Mr. Abbott’s benefit is the only incident of || banishment from the light of day. pal promenades of the city. Every thing appears to be endowed 
the week, ifthe bringing forward of Mr. Custis’s ‘ Pocahontas, ’ || with new interest, which the warm breath of the genial South 
to-night, at the National, be excepted. This ‘domestic drama’ ‘Yes,’ I mechanically answered. bestows in return for the rough breezes of the North. 
has had something of ‘a run’ at Philadelphia, but is not des- || ‘Well, you are an hesiaink one, at any rate, Come—it is a|| The morning of my arrival at this city was not of that bright 
tined to raise the value of the National Theatre stock, if report || good half hour since I left you, and here you stand in the same! and cheering aspect which produces a favorable impression of 
be true. Mr. Abbott put up Hamlet, Benedict, Modus, Romeo, || posture. Are you schooling for the profession of a Bramin, and ‘| every thing which is newor strange. Sunday, of all days in 
and Puff in the Critic, for his benefit, and played the five char- || ynder a vow not to move a limb again?’ ‘ithe week, is least calculated to present New York in its proper 
acters toa sum scarcely defraying the expenses of the night.| J caught a glimpse of my figure ina mirror opposite—my point of view, and I must confess that my first impressions of 


> ra he os >. ' on ce > ‘ : . ‘ ’ . . ° ‘ 4 ¥ 
But he played them well, notwithstanding. His Hamlet— | face in a vacant stare — my body inclined forward, and my'|this majestic city were unmingled with any of those highly- 
only an act was played — was spoiled by a wretched ‘ Claudi- 


us,’ in the play-scene, though there was much that was rich in 
the scenes with Ophelia. The Benedick was very well, though 


* Are you a fool ?’ 


|arms stuck out like a bear’s paws with the belt of dunbloons | wrought feelings that objects of beauty and grandeur are cal- 
|hanging over them. I could not avoid laughing at the figure || culated to excite, and for which I had prepared my mind, from 
: | I presented. the perusal of various descriptions of its splendid edifices and 
one does not enjoy that character without the whole of it is!) «go, you ate awake then? Carry yourself carelessly by the | spacious streets. The omnibus in which I was conveyed to my 


ay . “ s y a ini i fs 7 i % & >|} . o > ° - | ° . “4, . . 
play ed. I never 0 that inimitable farce of Sheridan’s, ‘the | patrol, and there is no shadow of danger. If a lad in your sai-/i lodgings pitched and surged over huge drifts of snow, lined on 
Critic,’ so well performed throughout; and as to the ‘Modus, || lor rig is suspected, it is his own fault.’ 
g is sus : ault. 


it was beyond all criticism. There was none of that buffoonery || 
and grimmace about it with which some players of the part de- 


i}each side by rubbish of all kinds, from which a multitude of 
| Iwas soon mounted and getting over the road, but I could’) hogs were making their morning meal. The streets are gen- 
‘ : rege : not get over my unpleasant business so easily. What a fix) erally narrow in the lower part of the city, and appear to be 
light to disfigure ms =m @ most capital impersonation of the | :hose must be in who have money enough continually about and | overshadowed by the large five story buildings which are erect- 
— sitenisety conceived character in the play. After the ‘belonging to them, to keep them eonstantly on the look out! |}ed in defiance of architectural rules. The _ side-walks are 
curtain fell, Abbott was called for, and came forward with a | Give me just enough for ballast trim, and those may load gunnel | paved with large, flat slabs of mica slate and free-stone. They 
Vaty On aS ee delivered speech, in which he expressed his | under with the yellow dust, who like it. My attitude was the are studded on the gutter-side with large, turned posts, which 
tect thet there Was so little support of the drama in Wash- | very study of afiected indifference, and I preserved it till one | protect from the carriages, and serve as convenient supports on 
en, ae his thanks to those who had honored the theatre || of 9 group of horse soldiers hailed — which the merchants can display their goods in pleasant weath- 
with their presence. The rebuke was deserved. The rumor) « Mira Amigo!” low These side walks are aide and smooth, and would be 
it that a neg AEE who is also the ere aa at Chesnut | *O hang your friendship!’ shouted I, completely forgetting quite pleasant were the swinish multitude superceded by scav- 
aoe eandaaee _ aa careless attitude, and clapping heels to my horse, The engers of the biped order, Even a mare teemehnee bea 
: ; fee ‘ >|! road presented a spirited race — myself, Ben Fiferail,on the | more respectful occupier of the pave, than a drove of pigs that 
intention, if the theatre had been more encouragingly patron-,| jead, and a dozen Spaniards pursuing, at irregular distances. | trot along with all the familiarity of old settlers. When I ar- 
one He is right—and should immediately re-engage Herr || Iwas frantic with fright, and hardly dared to look behind me. || rived @ the hotel, I inquired the price of myride. The driver 
Cline, pervenes pong. and make terms with the Man Monkey, | When at length I perceived that I had distanced all except one ‘asked four shillings. I handed him sixty-seven cents — he 
ees Sen ae Sane ses, Ree Cane Rien, Silla iam of my pursuers — I took heart —-drubbed my horse into a keen- || pocketed it and drove away withont farther ceremony. I 


and Adrian the Juggler. Thus would he to fi is ; a ie ‘ : ; . a teeeher 
5 e be able to fill his | ey run —dropped the reins and clung to pommel. Alas! evil|| found, after I had been several times deceived in this manner, 


house mightily, and reap golden g inions itol || . 1] ee wre ; 
ee me y; p golden good opinions at the capitol '|fell the hour when I dropped the reins —Bucephalus stum-|| that a shilling in New York is but twelve cents and a half— or, 
ation. re 


ee - '|bled—and Benjamin Fiferail was an insensible clod among || that it takes eight shillings to make a dollar. Ido not deem tt 
| his brother dust. '!as an indispensable requisite, that a traveller should attend to 

MY EQUESTRIAN TRIP TO LIMA, When I came to, he who had been the foremost of my pur- 'l the style of the table of his hotel, or lavish a page upon his a¢- 
BY BENJAMIN FIFERAIL /Suers was leading back my horse; another of the soldiers was||commodations in preference to an examination of things of 

— , Supporting me, and the whole group weleomed me on my re-| more importance, but I shall take the privilege to recommend 








Original. ‘turn to consciousness with a boisterous laugh. ‘ Ay, shout, ye) Holt’s hotel as a house as well, if not better adapted to the ac- 
WW | devils ! but what is fun to you may be death to me !’ ||commodation of business men, as any in the city. The build- 
. bs { 


; | The cavalcade soon proceeded at a more sober pace. ‘Ben-|| ing is six stories high over the basement. Each of the seven 
A foes ne . — ponte “ Lima. A Yankee unit. B. Fife, jamin Fiferail — Benjamin Fiferail,’ I soliloquized, ‘ you are a/| stories are arranged with every comfort and convenience that 

ail looks much like a fool—undertakes bad business — gets frightened || case, Yours will be an everlasting watch below, in the mines, ||art can dictate or taste desire. Mr. Holt even wentso far in 
ee \Benjie. Your aged mother, who calls you her stay, may con-|| his arrangemements to please the public, as to propose fitting 
Aut the world’s a—horse! Why not? Some philosophers || sider that stay carried away. Mary may embark ber || up a cellar for the ‘loafers. ‘The poor fellows must lodge 
have decided that it isa big, animated beast — that the trees are, affections in another—old Reid will report the captain’s|| somewhere,’ said he, ‘ and we can shake down a bundle or two 
its whiskers — the rivers its veins— the mountains its phreno- | horse non est inventus—and your berth on board the Neptune, '| of straw for them to lie on this cold weather.’ The establish- 





— borrows trouble, and pays the loaner by a draft 
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_ : — oe — 
ment is now under the management t of Mr. Asa Holt, son a ‘to my y bell in des same manner in W which I had departed bein it, | 
the geutleman who built the hotel, and no man is better quali-|/I returned in safety to my pinnace, and, on opening the gilt, || 
fied to please, if attention to guests and gentlemanly deport- ‘found that it enclosed the following ; 
went are sought, in addition to the splendid accommodations of 
Lift ye the voice of the trumpet on high ; 


js house. ; 
h Spread the war standard, and peal the war cry ; 


There are anumber of lions in the city, at present. The Hee Spapsneie 2 ANON | 
first is Maria Monk, or the Black Nun of Montreal — then the | | Sheath them no more till they sink to the hilt, 
ruins of the great fire, sull smoking and grumbling beneath the | Covered with gore or with victory’s wreath, 
spades and pick-axes ofa thousand laborers; and last, though: | 
not least, the eight or ten of the feline species confined i in the 
Zoological Institute in the Bowery. 

Miss Monk is a very pretty looking young woman, and her} 
history has excited great interest here among all classes. Of} 
the truth of her story, I am not prepared to judge. It is gener-| Teceiaee : i 

; : ¥ PRES onnienibn aatave’ 
ally believed, however ; and wind intelligent men have ex- | Whes! Pal a stub acl dame alidiiaaaaetiis 1| 
pressed their reliance upon the truth of her statements, from | That their hearths are polluted — their dwellings laid low? | 
the unequivocal manner in which she expresses herself while Give ye to foemen the land of your birth? | 
examined by those who have endeavored to detect her in a con-}; No! to the onset and sweep them from earth ! | 
| 
| 


|| 
1} 
' 
| 
| 





And revenge has been paid by the blood they have spilt : | 
Staad when the demon of battle appears, 
And the eagle of conquest shall sit on your spears. 


1} 
| 
| 





1 
Thrice are ye armed, for your quarrel is just ; 
Shout for the combat — stand true to the trust: 
What! shall your sires and your mothers in vain 


| 
| 
Her book has, doubtless, been circulated || | 
ic y account. er DooK has, doubtiess, been circulatec : ‘ , 
tradictory acc i ihe High on your breezes their banners they fling ; 


in Boston. Asa work relying upon its own merits, as a literary Loud through your vallies their trumpet-notes ring ; 
production, it is utterly unworthy of the perusal of any cultivat- | If in your breasts throb the feelings of men, 

ed mind. Iam confident that it will never find a place in the 
libraries of New England, when it is known that its contents|| 
can never subserve the cause of morality oftruth around the | 
domestic altars of our own happy hearth-stone. 

The ruins of the late fire present a mass of rubbish and bro- 
ken walls, from which the laborers are collecting the bricks} 
which they arrange in huge piles or stacks. Very little wa | 
erty of value is discovered beneath the ruins, as the heat was || 





Low, ere the sun set, those banners shall lie, 


Gory and torn, on a death-covered plain — } 


Stilled be those war-notes, so vaunting and high : 
Shout for the fight, and that gorgeous array } 
Shall melt like the snow in the glory of day. 


What! shall the foemen posses your fair soil, 
Tilled by your labor, and reaped by your toil? 
Say, shall your vallies, bedimimed with your gore, | 
Otfer a shelter and home to your foes? | 
so intense as to consume every thing of a more fusible nature} Give them possession — but be it no amore j 
than brick. Large steel bars, deposited in a storehouse that} i | 
was burned, were melted into a solid mass. Huge chain ca-|| 
| Enough of your soil to afford them a grave ! 


bles were burned to dross by the intense heat, which has scarce- ! > vs Sere 


Than space where their lifeless remains may repose : 
Yield to the foemen the boon which they crave 


ly left a remnant of the walls of the elites consumed by its | 

avages to tell the devastations of its progress. They appea . 

i sasbeasietn I y apr r| the interesting cave in which the sea maiden had made her 

to have crumbled to the earth in an indiscriminate mass, like || home, far down in the deep waters, in which I shall feel no. 
. a 

the remains of some ancient metropolis which have been desert-| fears of being charged by the critics with inaccuracy ; for, as 

| as 


, upon the face | 
I “| far as I have been able to ascertain, no other mortal than my- 


iis vast city, destined at no future day to nr se the cities | 3 | 
of this ys y I | selfcan boast of having been the mermaid’s guest. Wait pa- 


i » old world in extent and splendor, and can never obstruct | 
of the olc P | tiently, dear reader, and I will not fail to introdggg thee there. 
the channels of wealth which flow naturally into this great res- | 


ervoir of internal trade. 


edathonsand years. It is but a speck, however 
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Original 
pee | New Novers axp Romances. — The rage for fictitious 
—- like the pearl-diver, go ng to the very depths — for the beautiful and trea-|| works is certainly in a fair way to be gratified. 


The enterpriz- 
sure-worthy. — 


2 ta "erTse . . . . . . 

Pe eee rare. ing brothers Harper have issued a circular, which it gives us 
| pleasure to insert below, for their plan is certainly worthy of all 
Every cloud which appeared in the| encouragement. 


sky filled me with apprehensions, lest a tempest should arise | 


Stow.y and tediously passed away the remaindei of that day | 
and the sueceeding night. 


‘Sir:— We beg leave to inform you that we have recently 


tv prevent ine from descending on the morrow, or drift my pin- ore ; : 
- commenced publishing a cheap and handsome series of novels, 


nace from the mooring place which she then held. The latter| 
would have proved a particularly unfortunate occurrence, for| 
as Thad neither 


&c., which will embrace the best and most popular works only 
— those by writers of established reputation — such as Bulwer, 
Marryatt, James, D'Israeli, Grattan, Theodore Hook, &c.— 
The series was commenced with ‘ Rienzi, the latest of Mr. 
Bulwer’s productions, and said by critics to be his best. ‘The 

Gipsy’ and ‘ One in a Thousand’ of Mr. James 
these are to be succeeded by other works of a similar high char- 


chart nor counpass, 1 should have found great 
difficully in regaining the precise spot which I then occupied, 
and thus perchance have failed to obtain another interview 
with the mermaid, by whose aid alone the lost leaves could be | 


followed ; and 
recovered, 


no storm arose | 
came; and when the morning at length dawned 
upon my anxious sight, the sea was seeping as calmly and 


My fears, however, were entirely groundless ; 


eatena acter —all neatly printed, and substantially bound in muslin, 
— i S ’ J ? 
i 


at the very low price of fifty cents per volume — each volume 


. | containing an entire work. 
uirror-like as before; and the ‘level sun’ was just throwing his| 


unclouded beams across the still waters, as a dull splash, and| 
afaint ripple, showed that my bell was again on its downward | 
passage. 
Scareely had I descended more than half way, when the ne- 
reid made her appearance, but I was not a little disappointed | 
at perceiving that her hand contained not the expected pearl 


She appeared to read my thoughts, for seizing me by the hand, | , , h el ; j 
. . | be almost every instance, much cheaper — the purchaser 
she pointed downward, and bade me follow ; 21) y oe ee et See 


‘They will be published as fast as they can be prepared, with 
| the r requisite attention to accuracy and good workmanship — it | 
being our intention to issue one volume every other week, or as 
nearly at that rate as possible. * 

‘It is searcely necessary to point out the great and numerous 


tion over that of a periodical. In the first place, the works will 


‘so indeed I did,’ 
but not without a considerable degree of reluctance and i appre-| 
hension. We left the bell and plunged into the deep abyss; 
but my joy was scarcely inferior to my astonishment, when 18 
perceived that the water, instead of closing around us, formed 
self into a hollow sphere, in which we moved and spoke with-| 


> » published, duodecimo, » found much more 
out the slightest inconvenience. It appeared as though wel] they will be pe zodecimo, will be fo 


were incased in a large globe of glass, through which the sur- —esae EE Nee eee Se Rea Ge a 
rounding sea could not penetrate, and around which the sea-| 
Monsters gamboled, flashing forth bright colors as they darted || , 
swiftly by. I vaelil not convince myself that the sides of the| Story ie WAI Ret Sins Secon Leapeene. 
Sphere were not composed of sume hard, transparent substance, | 

unul, putting forth my hand to feel the walls of our magic pris- | 


|| will have it in his power to select such as he pleases, instead of 
| being obliged to receive whatever the publisher may choose to 
give him —the care and risk of loss, attendant upon the neces- 
sity of preserving the numbers as they come out, will be avoid- 
ed — the expense of binding will be saved — the form in which | 


having to wait from week to week for the continuation of a 








A Tuerarrican Porrrair.—It is that of Mr. William F. 
on, [found them yield every where before my touch, and recoil | || Johnson, of the Tremont Theatre, a gentleman equally esteem- 
from me in every direction, except beneath my feet, where the | 
water formed itself into a firm and level surface. Borne rap- || 
idly along in this strange vehicle, as if by invisible power, we 


jed in private as public life — a personator of old men, and one 





| who has received the good-naturedly expressed epithet ‘old’ a 





| thousand times, because he is looked upon as such by all who 


SO ye »¢ 2 > 
on arrived at the grotto of the sea-nymph, where I received | have not the happiness of his acquaintanceship. 


another pe ; e ; ; 
other pearl from her fair hands; and being conducted back | |,is a young man — quite so, at least, for one who has reached an 


'|Then the case is altered. 
| the highest order of dramatic talent could perfect as his charac- 


|jsuccess in this department of acting. 
| better, and his gait and attitudes 


In my next number I shall offer my readers a description of 


| Tue Passions: 


advantages afforded to the purchaser by this mode of publica- | 


octavo — and finally, the purchaser will escape the vexation of | 


Mr. Johnson | 





eminence in his profession which may well be envied by the 


| best actors. 

It seems to us that Mr. Johnson must love his art, for he is 
perfect in his parts, and enters into his characters with a relish 
which at the same time assures his audience that he is a student. 
| His performances are many — always good, and sometimes ab- 
isolutely great ; and when the best and least faultless, least ap- 
preciated, because they are so extremely natural. It is in life 
|!and character as it is—and not in exa, 


exhibitions, that he displays his powers ; there it is that he is at 


ggerated and boisterous 








|| home, giving those fine and delicate touches which genius alone 
|| knows how to apply, and which appear as if they might easily 


be imitated, until the mind and action is brought to the trial. — 
It is at once plain that nothing but 


ters are perfected, and the judgment is compelled to award to 
him no small degree of praise. 

There is, probably, no one in the United States who furnishes 
to his auditory so perfect specimens of the characters of old 
men as Mr. Johnson, for he has all the capabilities necessary to 
His voice is a none- 
are all that can be desired to 
make up the picture which his mind conceives. We could 
mention particular instances of his faultlessness, but it is use- 
less, since it is acknowledged by all that he has no equal in this 


|,country in a certain line of parts. 


Mr. Johnson’s acting, it is almost needless to add, will stand 
the test of analysis. Examine as you please — scrutinize closely 
as you may — you will find every part perfect, full, not sketchy, 


not outline, but a solid statue —a breathing, speaking statue, 


| endued with life, and with what is greater, mind — that which 
|, is necessary to make acting tend to its legitimite end — the pro- 
|| duction of intellectual gratification. 


This portrait is imperfect. It should show more definitely 
the fine lights and shadows of his acting — those little things 
But to know hin 


truly,is to see him and scan his truly admirable delineations of 


which give a power to the general effect. 


life and character. He is too excellent a man to be lost, and 


we trust that he will ever find in Boston a home of true hearts. 





A Sentiment. —‘ We must let our friends pick our pockets 
sometimes, or they will drop our acquaintance.’ 





| LITERARY NOTICES. 


A PorEM DELIVERED BEFORE THE Boston 
Me tien.  Bos- 


‘apen and Lyon. — This poem was pronounced 


PurenoLogicaL Society. By Grenvit_e 
\ton: Marsh, C 
on the anniversary of the birth of the distinguished Spurzheim, 
before the enterprizing and intelligent society of phrenologists. 
This production is written in two or three different styles of 
verse — partaking principally of a stanza somewhat like to the 


Spenserian, but of much easier construction. Parts of the 


|| poem are very fine, but we cannot pronounce it a happy effort. 


It bears indications of haste that time might have mellowed into 
beauty and worth. It is not and cannot be a popular poem, for 
the language is not always lucid, and the design of the author 
is not immediately apparent. We think that Mr. Mellen’s 
strong poetic powers would gain for him general favor, if he 
would oftener use simple and natural language to express his 
emotions and imagery. A common reader will not toil to dis- 
cover an author’s meaning; and though a brother bard may 
catch the glowing thought that is enmisted with verbiage, yet 
the public generally will not agree in the dictum which pro- 
nounces such an author a great writer. Mr. Meilen is a poet in 
every sense of the word, and the public are indebted to him for 
many excellent compositions ; we can only regret that he did 
not revise ‘The Passions’ more closely, before its delivery into 
'the hands of the printer. 

Correctep Proors.— We gave a glance at Mr. Weld’s book 
last week, but a careful perusal has induced us to do farther jus- 
tice to its merits. Mr, Weld is no ordinary comic writer. He 
has a rich vein of humor that no one can forget who once 
notices it. Itis one,individual, and peculiar, and is an evidence 
of original powers Read Easy Joe Bruce, the Tar Brush Sketch- 
es, and Keep Comfortable, and you will come to the same con- 
clusions. We are glad to learn that the book finds aready sale, 
and will probably produce a second series. 


2, by W. 
/number of E rato, as we value Mr. Gallagher’s 





Erato No.2 D. Gallagher.— We- wish to see this 
talents as orna- 
\| mental to the efforts of Western literature. 
| | Cincinnati Mirror has not arrived lately. We miss that excel- 


! lent work —the best periodical which the West has ever pro- 


By the way, the 


| duced. 





| 
i THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
£ 
| 


Fr g. 15. Tom ws Jerry, Unfinished Gentleman. 


16. “ “cc ‘“ 


Catching an Heiress. 
| 17. “ ““ “ 


Unfinished Gentleman. 















THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 








OTEHIS IS NOT MY HOME! 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED FOR THE BOSTON PEARL, AND DEDICATED TO MISS R. M. FISKE. 
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this is not my home! I miss the glorious sea, Its white and sparkling foam, And , 
sands that shone like gold Be--- neath the blazing sun, O’er which the young waves rolled, Soft : 
climb the mountain’s height, And sad- ly gaze a - - round; No wa -termeetsmy sight; I t 
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1. lof - - ty mel --o - - dy. All things seem strange to me ; I miss the rocky shore, Where broke so _ sul - len- ¥ 
' 2. chanting as they run; And O the glorious sight! Ships moving to and fro ; Like birds up - on _ their : 
: t 
3.hear__ no rush - ing sound. QO would I were at home, Be - - side the glorious sea, To bathe with - in its : 
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1. ly The waves with deaf’? - - - + ning roar. : 
2. flight, So si- -+- lent ----+-- ly they go! 
3. foam, And list its ON 36, Res oe eS, Ais ese dy! 
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